A Tyrolean captain of gendarmes called me down:
"Why don't you stay home? This is just routine. There's
a shortage of boots and leather. And money's money."
He walked away, but looked over his shoulder, and
pointed at the people who were heaving the dead soldiers
into the deep pit. "And war's war," he said. I was only
thirty-six at the time, and I was sure he was right.
^ Although I have no need of it, in February of 1948 I
did happen to come upon printed evidence that I am not
alone in my obsession. In the Cleveland Hungarian-lan-
guage daily Szabadsdg (Liberty) I read the following
brief item:

Farmington, Maine.-Public health authorities were
forced to intervene on discovering that Mrs. . . . (the
name was given) was keeping the coffin containing her
son's body in her living-room. Mrs. . . . 's son had been
killed three years before in France, and the army had
returned the body to the mother. Mrs. . . . explained that
the coffin was hermetically sealed, and she had not been
able to bnng herself to bury it before spring came. . . .

What this woman did with her son's body is really what
the Hungarian nation had done with the sole remaining
part of the body of its first Christian king, St. Stephen,
wh0diedm I0 s A.D, his shriveled right hand. The hand
the <^ r?p butisborneinstatein a glass case through
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